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Austen and Translation: 
National Characters, Translatable Heroines, 
and the Heroine as Translator 


DIEGO SAGLIA 


“Austen and translation” has become a familiar and recurrent issue in recent stud- 
ies of the author’s afterlife—even too familiar, one might object, as a growing num- 
ber of works examine the fate of Jane Austen’s novels in other languages, starting 
from the earliest nineteenth-century translations into French, German, Swedish, 
and Danish.’ By contrast, critics have paid much less attention to how the topic of 
“Austen and translation” also raises broader questions about translatability within 
the author’s corpus. 

Aiming to offer new insights into this knot of issues, this essay begins by consid- 
ering how early nineteenth-century translations and attendant “domestications” 
of Austen's novels seemingly neutralized their quintessential Englishness.’ If this 
feature made Austen’s narratives appealing to foreign audiences, it also appeared 
to hinder their diffusion, making their cross-cultural transference a fraught and, 
to many, a doomed operation. As I suggest in the following pages, the novelist’s 
notion of Englishness and national character may enable us to reconsider trans- 
latability in Austen by moving from a literal to a more profitable metaphorical 
notion of translation, one that theorists are currently debating under the heading 
cultural translation. This term stands for an approach to encounters between cul- 
tures that, in Peter Burke’s words, focuses mainly on “the work that needs to be 
done by individuals and groups to domesticate the alien, and the strategies and 
the tactics that they employ” (58).° If we envisage translation as a composite act of 
cultural relocation, we may extend it to include such phenomena as the transfer- 
ence of individuals and the transformation of identities that converge in Austen’s 
creation of the type of the “translatable heroine,” one “whose translation from one 
habitation to another will be the ground of her identity,” in Kathryn Sutherland’s 
definition (Textual Lives 143). 

By addressing the multiple meanings and functions of translation in Austen, 
this essay throws light on its presence in the very fabric of her novels and thus on 
their inherent translatability, which Walter Benjamin suggestively (and vaguely) 
defined as “an essential quality of certain works” (71). A full exploration of the 


See David Gilson; Helen Chambers; Valérie Cossy; Cossy and Diego Saglia; Anthony Mandal; 
and Lucile Trunel. 


On the difference—adapted from Friedrich Schleiermacher’s 1813 essay “On the Differ- 
ent Methods of Translating”—between “domesticating” and “foreignizing” translational 
approaches to the source text, see Lawrence Venuti, Translator’s Invisibility 83-98. 


3 Also see D’hulst. 
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many forms of translatability in Austen’s novels, I argue, requires a multipronged 
approach that considers these works not only as the objects of interlinguistic trans- 
positions but also as texts involved in metaphorical types of translation, particu- 
larly those concerning individuals and selves. The challenge that this essay sets for 
itself as well as for any further reflection on the nexus of Austen and translation 
is to verify what happens when we take this nexus beyond certain concerns with 
intertextual transposition and adequacy—concerns that have largely been the nec 
plus ultra in recent examinations of the translatability of Austen’s narratives—in 
order to promote a reassessment of translation within her corpus. 


Translation, Adaptation, and Austen’s Englishness 


If in sociological and anthropological terminology concepts such as “accultura- 
tion” and “cultural adaptation” are used to describe contact between cultures and 
forms of mutual adjustment, translation studies also regularly, though perhaps 
less consistently, employ “adaptation” to refer to the dynamics and mechanisms 
regulating the transposition of cultural documents across linguistic and cultural 
fault lines.* In particular, this concept proves especially useful to describe and 
evaluate pre-twentieth-century practices of translation. With rare exceptions, late 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century practice largely (if not overtly) equated 
translation with adaptation/and accordingly promoted the importation of a for- 
eign text into the context and patterns of the receiving culture at the expense of its 
original peculiarities. 

As Stuart Gillespie and Robin Sowerby have noted, the “accepted principle” for 
translation in the eighteenth century was “that the translator’s objective was not 
primarily accuracy but the reproduction of the original's qualities by any possible 
means” (23). Practice largely conformed to the norm of adequatio and by the end 
of the century had three main aims in sight: “that a translation should accurately 
convey the sense of the original; that its style should reflect that of the original 
insofar as the differences between the two languages allow; and that it should 
read like an original” (Kelly 74-75). Reverence for the source text as a talismanic 
repository of meaning was beyond dispute. In actual fact, examples of transla- 
tion often gave a wide berth to such mandates, and the source regularly became 
the object of complex acts of manipulation. A significant example, and one that 
is especially relevant to Austen, is the preface to Elizabeth Inchbald’s translation 
of August von Kotzebue’s Das Kind der Liebe (1790) as Lovers’ Vows (1798). There, 
Inchbald declares that she has considerably tamed the most glaringly unaccept- 
able features of the original in order not to offend English sensibilities. In particu- 
lar, through her cultural adaptation of the character of Amelia, she has explicitly 
sought to avoid anything that might be “revolting to an English audience” in order 
to represent a system of “manners conforming to the English, rather than the Ger- 
man taste” (330). As Christoph Bode observes, Inchbald’s remarks need to be read 


4 For anthropology, see Winthrop; for translation studies, see Bastin; Venuti, “Translation, Inter- 


pretation, Canon Formation”; and Milton. 
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in the immediate dramatic and theatrical context in which her translation origi- 
nated. Only if we attend to her ignorance of the German language, her religious 
and political views, and the pressure exerted by contemporary theater politics in 
London can we gain a precise insight into the mechanisms directing her cultural 
transposition of Kotzebue’s play. Inchbald’s complex translation-as-adaptation of 
Das Kind der Liebe provides an illuminating case that in turn enables us to appreci- 
ate the forms of cultural adaptation in nineteenth-century translations of Austen’s 
works, where the culture-specific traits of her quintessentially English narratives 
were transposed in terms of “French” sentimentalism or “German” moralism.” 

In an early nineteenth-century European market dominated by an ever- 
increasing appetite for novels, Britain and its abundant production were an inex- 
haustible source of new works. Translations from English fiction had long been 
common, especially in France and Germany, but the post-Waterloo years saw a 
dramatic rise in the demand for English titles, not least because of the great popu- 
larity of Scott’s novels.® Within this larger context, Austen featured as yet another 
representative of a “British school” of novel-writing. She was lumped together 
in a generically anglais dimension: a reservoir of English novels, the translations 
of which maintained a modicum of their originals’ exoticism, yet also heavily 
adapted them by throwing into relief some of the shared, international traits of 
Romantic-period novel writing.’ In this light, Austen’s “Englishness” appears to 
be a mixed blessing that acts both as an obstacle and as an incentive to her trans- 
lation—a factor that conspicuously affected the balance of (limited) foreignization 
and (preponderant) domestication in early nineteenth-century French and Ger- 
man versions of her works. 

The idea that the Englishness of Austen’s fiction may prevent its successful and 
satisfactory relocation to the rest of Europe and beyond has become, if anything, 
increasingly widespread and entrenched over the years. Scholarly and lay readers 
have gradually come to see Austen as one of the foremost interpreters of English- 
ness, responsible for elaborating an enduring, cherished, and staunchly defended 
image of the national character and identity. As a result, in her case, the usual 
adaptational methods of nineteenth-century translation inevitably seem to run 
afoul of one of the most distinctive qualities of her writings and thus fully to dem- 
onstrate the unpardonable shortcomings of interlinguistic transposition. Instead, 
as I would like to suggest, taking a closer look at questions of national character 
in Austen may offer some new perspectives on Austen and translation that use- 
fully shift our focus toward more metaphorical and potentially less predictable 
implications. 


See Cossy and Saglia. 
6 See Peter Garside, 99-101. 


As Ellen Moody has noted, “many of the precise tropes, character types and sentimental plot- 
designs found among a large group of French novels written between 1790 and 1840, are those 
found in Austen’s novels” (332). More generally, see the essays in The Literary Channel: The Inter- 
National Invention of the Novel, edited by Margaret Cohen and Carolyn Dever. 
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As they have been providing readers with “Lessons in Englishness” for more 
than two hundred years, Austen's novels have become paradigmatic encapsula- 
tions of a certain form of trans-historic national identity.® On the basis of this well- 
established association between Austen and the quintessence of Englishness, read- 
ers and critics have been dutifully sifting her works for signs of patriotic, national, 
imperial, or racial identification couched in descriptions of nature, physical por- 
traits, psychological profiles, and ethical assessments and connected with such 
crucial thematic contexts as class, rural society and city culture, the navy, religious 
doctrines and practices, and the clergy.’ A stubborn core of Englishness seems to 
lie at the heart of Austen's narrative art. 

Accordingly, John Wiltshire has recently drawn attention to “Austen’s insular- 
ity, parochialism, even xenophobia,” arguing that her works are pervaded by “a 
persistent thread or ground-bass of English patriotism” (126). Commenting on 
Austen’s patriotic ideas, Vivien Jones has reminded us that the novelist’s “atti- 
tudes were those of a patriotic nationalist, more specifically a female patriot, rather 
than a cosmopolitan” and that this is “not a contentious observation” (222-23). 
This firmly held and solidly structured notion of Englishness grounds Austen’s 
textual specificity and, according to this critical narrative, hinders any attempt 
at its transposition over linguistic and cultural borders. The textual site most 
readily available to substantiate such tenets is Catherine Morland’s projection of 
a dangerously Gothicized cultural geography in Northanger Abbey. Here, Henry 
Tilney’s reprimand of Catherine’s irrational misinterpretation of human nature in 
“the midland counties of England” and in “the central part of England” delineates 
Englishness as a discrete, self-contained, and self-evident dimension (Northanger 
137). It is all too easy to forget, however, that the narrative does not require us to 
side with this pontificating young man, whose vindication of the unassailable vir- 
tues of the English character is eventually proved wrong. The inherent weakness 
of his pronouncements points to the more general fact that, rather than espousing 
a coherent and neatly demarcated national character, Austen’s fiction largely tends 
to envisage layered and multiple identities, a pluralized Englishness located at the 
nexus of diverse and competing forms of identification, and thus an eminently 
translatable category. 

Austen’s notion of Englishness relies on an idea of national character as a com- 
posite and mutable code of identity that was already in circulation in eighteenth- 
century debates. In particular, this view of national character held a prominent 
place in the works of some of her favorite writers, such as Samuel Johnson and 
Oliver Goldsmith, most visibly in their mid-century journalistic output, roughly 
comprising the years between the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War in 1756 and 


8 See Patrick Parrinder 185. Unfortunately, Parrinder’s incisive analysis of Whig and Tory politics 
in Austen’s canon has very little to say about the topic of Englishness. In his review of Emma, 
Scott contrasts Maria Edgeworth’s “remarkable power of embodying and illustrating national 

character” with Austen’s tendency to “confinfe] herself chiefly to the middling classes of soci- 


ety” (Southam, Critical Heritage 1: 68). 


? See, for instance, Tim Fulford; Michael Kramp; Vivien Jones; B. C. Southam, “Emma: England, 
Peace and Patriotism”; and Anne Frey. 
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its conclusion in 1763. This period saw the emergence of a sustained polemical 
engagement with a variety of ideas and realizations of the English or British char- 
acter in such texts as Johnson’s essays for The Idler or Goldsmith's Chinese Letters 
(1760-61; republished as The Citizen of the World in 1762) and articles for the Weekly 
and Royal magazines. In particular, Johnson’s interventions testify to a notion of 
Englishness as a multiple and protean category, a notion that constitutes a poten- 
tially influential model for Austen’s own elaboration of a capacious, multilayered, 
and variable conception of the national character. 

Significantly, in an essay in The Adventurer for August 25, 1753, Johnson begins 
by stating: “It has been observed, I think, by Sir William Temple, and after him 
by almost every other writer, that England affords a greater variety of characters, 
than the rest of the world,” and that “this is ascribed to the liberty prevailing 
amongst us, which gives every man the privilege of being wise or foolish his own 
way” (Idler and the Adventurer 406). Rather than subscribe to this traditional com- 
monplace, Johnson verifies its validity by examining the different characters he 
has met on “a journey into the country in a stage coach” (407). He thus sets out 
to question the actual existence of a monolithic English identity and, by the same 
token, endorses its dispersal into a variety of characters. Indeed, even as Johnson 
supports the notion of a coherent English character, he promotes a version of it 
that is shot through with variations and nuances, which, nevertheless, do not ulti- 
mately undermine its solidity. Similarly, later in the decade, in an essay for The 
Idler of June 24, 1758, he takes up one of the most familiar images associated with 
the national character: “It is commonly observed, that when two Englishmen meet, 
their first talk is of the weather” (36). Yet far from espousing this stereotype and 
the possibility of climate-related reasons for the variability of the English charac- 
ter, he proceeds to demonstrate that nations have mutable characters because of 
successive transformations in their institutional structures and traditions—that 
is, because “national customs can arise only from general agreement; they are not 
imposed but chosen, and are continued only by the continuance of their cause” 
(37). Linking his discussion to the philosophical issue of causation, Johnson refuses 
all explanations that relate character to any source outside the man-made norms 
regulating societies and communities. 

In view of the often diverging positions they uphold, Johnson’s interventions 
testify to a discourse about national character as a clearly identified object yet 
also one laden with a multiplicity of not necessarily consonant inflections. Not so 
much a list of fixed clichés, national character is a crucial but unstable, constantly 
mutating field. In this respect, Johnson is exemplary of a wider eighteenth-century 
process of definition of the character of England (and Britain) as an interplay of 
differences, a space for testing, comparing, and contrasting alternative self-images. 
Affecting a wide range of discursive areas—from geography to history, from moral 
philosophy to fiction and travel writing—this investment in the phenomenology of 
national character resulted in an intricate and conflicted array of images of one’s 
own and other nations as well as of individual identities.” Consequently, notions 


10 For an “imagological” approach to the complexities of eighteenth-century ideas of national 


character, see Birgit Neumann 275-91. 
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of Englishness were discursive manifestations of what Kathleen Wilson describes 
as the “episodic and unstable nature of national identities in eighteenth-century 
Britain,” when Britishness and Englishness were “not immutable and eternal for- 
mations, but sites of struggle” (4). 

In this light, and pace Henry Tilney’s paean to a self-evident and unassailable 
core of Englishness, Austen’s canon displays a variety of suitable examples of the 
national character as a site of struggle (as well as cooperation) between multiple 
codes of identity embodied by her dramatis personae. Perhaps the most familiar 
and memorable of these embodiments is the array of interacting representatives of 
national manners in Pride and Prejudice, where the “easy, unaffected” Bingley com- 
pensates the proud Darcy, who, in turn, befriends the enterprising and practical 
Mr. Gardiner (7). Here and elsewhere in Austen’s output, specifically male figures 
(as in the contrast between Frank Churchill and Mr. Knightley in Emma) convey 
the national character not so much as a set of clear-cut and immutable features but 
rather as a network of developing and competing modes of identity and agency. 
Austen’s narratives dramatize a variety of interacting traits that the narrator subtly 
collects and orchestrates as a unified concept of national identity yet one that is 
neither explicitly discussed nor immune from a tendency to shift and mutate. 

Starting from Austen’s notion of a mutable Englishness and her characters’ 
inbuilt potential for development and transformation, the next sections in this 
essay explore the connections among translation as linguistic operation, transla- 
tion as physical transit, and translation of self. Indeed, in accordance with the ety- 
mological meaning of translation as “bearing across,” interlinguistic translation 
may be seen as literally and metaphorically linked to the possibility of becoming 
a self “in translation.” This question has received sustained attention in contem- 
porary postcolonial studies, especially as an effect of Salman Rushdie’s definition 
of migrant individuals as “translated men” (17). The intersection of translation 
and identity-making processes also features in current translation studies, which, 
in Michael Cronin’s words, recognize translation as being “at the center of any 
attempt to think about questions of identity in human society,” thereby forcing us 
to move from “static or essentialist notions of identity” (1) to “more flexible and 
open” models of selves in transit (9). 

The sections that follow move from Austen's Englishness as the basis of a pecu- 
liarly mobile notion of collective identity toward an investigation of the presence 
and functions of translation as a major component in her characterization. By 
repeatedly conveying characters across spatial, linguistic, or sociocultural bound- 
aries, her novels fashion translatable selves that are open, adaptable, and flexible 
and thus confirm her narratives as texts inhabited by multiple forms of translation 
and translatability. 


Austen’s Translatable Heroines 


In the late 1980s, Claudia Johnson pointed out the relevance of Austen’s “affilia- 
tion with the eighteenth-century tradition of liberal psychology” and the priority 
it awarded to mobility and mutability (159-61). Although comprehensive research 
on this subject is still unavailable, it seems safe to assert that the developmen- 
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tal identity models of Enlightenment liberal psychology contributed to Austen’s 
notion of a composite and evolving national character. By the same token, these 
models usefully illuminate the variety of translations of self that are present in 
her narratives and, more specifically, help explain the emergence of the type of the 
translatable heroine. If it is usually the male characters that incarnate the plural 
and competing codes of national manners, female figures are reserved the task of 
embodying the notion of a developing self that sustains the very idea of a multiple 
and changeable national character. 

The earliest instance of this figure is the protagonist of The Watsons. Suther- 
land argues that Emma Watson, a turning point in Austen's female characteriza- 
tions, “promises to be a different kind of heroine . . . whose translation from one 
habitation to another will be the ground of her identity, as it will be for Fanny 
Price and Anne Elliot” (Textual Lives 143). And, about Mansfield Park, she adds: “In 
Fanny Price the study in translation is developed, but it is also complicated in a 
way which would not have been possible in The Watsons, through the diffidence 
of Fanny’s personality and the deeper structural resonances in Mansfield Park of 
translation as narrative and thematic device” (144). If, as this critic suggests, Aus- 
ten’s “study in translation” evolves along with her fictional corpus, we may take 
this insight further to view translation in Austen as a metaphorical transposition 
and a shift beyond (trans) a given situation. In other words, a metaphorically envis- 
aged translation functions as a structural and thematic feature that, in keeping 
with the guidelines of Enlightenment liberal psychology, affects both the structure 
and the contents of her novels. 

On one hand, Austen's fiction quite unremittingly pursues a condition of “home- 
liness” and, more broadly, the definition of such categories as national space and 
identity. On the other, it works to complicate such “locating” dimensions. After all, 
it is evident that, although they center on England, Austen’s narratives are not geo- 
culturally circumscribed, and her characters, both male and female, are constantly 
on the move (Moretti 18-24). Even more importantly, her plots feature acts of trans- 
lation that are movements beyond limits and boundaries and thus encapsulate the 
pervasive restlessness of many of her male and female figures. 

From the thematic point of view, Austen’s works contain a series of shifts or 
literal translations, the most familiar of which is possibly Elizabeth Bennett’s walk 
to Netherfield to visit Jane at the beginning of Pride and Prejudice: “Elizabeth con- 
tinued her walk alone, crossing field after field at a quick pace, jumping over stiles 
and springing over puddles with impatient activity, and finding herself at last 
within view of the house, with weary ankles, dirty stockings, and a face glowing 
with the warmth of exercise” (23). In this well-known vignette, Austen provides 
an effective counterpart to her constantly moving heroes and a salutary correc- 
tive to the notion that her female figures are mostly confined characters." But the 
description of Elizabeth’s displacement is not merely intriguing in terms of char- 
acterization or because it invalidates any misleading contrast between static hero- 
ines and movable heroes. What is particularly striking is that the nature of the 


ll On Austen’s female characters and their lack of access to long-distance displacements, see 


Roger Sales 155-62, 192-93. 
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character’s movement has a structural-narrative relevance that emerges from the 
description of its steady, inexorable, powerful, almost acrobatic deployment. In 
crossing the distance between Longbourn and Netherfield, Elizabeth is energeti- 
cally and firmly relocating herself in ways that echo the relocations of Emma Wat- 
son, Austen’s prototypical translatable heroine in Sutherland’s account. Elizabeth 
is translating herself literally (that is, physically) and metaphorically—and, once 
again, a metaphor is a figural act of carrying over, of transporting an object from 
one place to another. 

As Elizabeth “cross[es] field after field . . . jumping over stiles and springing 
over puddles,” her own physical self-translation also amounts to a transgression 
of social boundaries that is eventually sealed by her arrival in the Bingleys’ draw- 
ing room with her dirty hem and walking boots. There, her vigorous translation 
causes surprise, thus effectively anticipating her unexpected, final translation into 
Darcy’s arms and the leafy, well-tended domains of Pemberley. If Elizabeth’s pro- 
gressive translation of self takes the shape of a series of relocations that shift her 
around the social map of the novel, these movements effectively start with her 
transposition into the complex social games of Netherfield’s drawing room. 

In Austen’s output, such literal, physical translations interact with other, subtler 
and wider-ranging forms of transposition that correspond to as many psychologi- 
cal, moral, social, economic, or ideological mutations. And Mansfield Park provides 
one of the most complex and rewarding instances of this kind of translation in 
Austen’s corpus. This is not simply because of its status as her “problem novel” 
but also, and unsurprisingly, because it is her only work that subsumes a prob- 
lematic translation (Inchbald’s Lovers’ Vows) within its own narrative. In addition, 
this complex layering is compounded by the fact that, as we have already seen, 
the playwright introduces her translation by way of some preliminary remarks 
in which she discusses her adaptational practices. In this highly self-conscious 
paratext, Inchbald focuses on “the part of Amelia” as the most heavily translated 
one, the particular object of her “solicitude and alteration” (330). Defending her 
interventions on the basis of the flagrant immorality of the German character, 
Inchbald entrusts the matter to her audience: whereas “the enlightened reader . .. 
will at once, see all my motives,” by contrast, as for “the dull admirer of mere 
verbal translation, it would be vain to endeavour to inspire [him or her] with taste 
by instruction” (329). Bode has carefully examined the shortcomings of Inchbald’s 
version and its modifications of some of the crucial content-related features of the 
original. He has also discussed the preface as an “assertive” piece of writing in 
which Inchbald “boldly stated there was no need to justify her changes or explain 
her motives” (298). Indeed, what must be stressed is precisely Inchbald’s determi- 
nation in presenting Lovers’ Vows as a translation, a second-order script that bears 
deep traces of the complications attendant on her operations of linguistic trans- 
position and cultural adaptation. Her reflections on the “alteration” of Kotzebue’s 
Amalie into Amelia bear witness to her alertness to such issues. Moreover, her 
polemical positioning of the play between “literal” and “enlightened” recipients 
shows her awareness of the aleatory status of the end results of translation. Finally, 
and most relevantly for the issue of translation of self, Inchbald links the dimen- 
sion of translation to a network of subjectivities—the characters, the translator, 
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her addressees—who are all variously affected and, in some cases, transformed 
by translation. This network of selves makes the presence of Inchbald’s problema- 
tized and problematic version all the more significant in a novel that awards trans- 
lation a prominent role in its narrative development and constructions of selfhood. 

In point of fact, as Sutherland observes, Mansfield Park contains one of the most 
fraught processes of self-translation in Austen’s canon—that of Fanny Price. Her 
identity can indeed be measured in terms of interconnected, literal and symbolic, 
externally induced or consciously embraced translations of self. From the outset, 
physical translation is forced on Fanny, with her removal from Portsmouth to 
Mansfield Park. The difficulty of this transposition emerges fully from the fact 
that the girl’s final destination remains uncertain while the adults debate whether 
she should live with Aunt Norris or at the Park. In addition, as in Elizabeth Ben- 
nett’s case, her tale presents some complex moments of physical self-translation, as 
in the tortuous discussion about whether she may join the Sotherton party. Once 
there, she accompanies Miss Bertram, Henry Crawford, and Mr. Rushworth on a 
walk around the grounds, and as they come upon a locked gate, she expresses her 
apprehension at her cousin’s desire, on Crawford's suggestion, to “pass round the 
edge of the gate” (71). Miss Bertram circumvents the obstacle and thus de facto 
joins Henry Crawford on the side of impropriety, translating herself into a situa- 
tion that will gradually build up to her elopement with him later in the novel. To 
be sure, the irony in the narrator’s remark that Miss Bertram is now “safe on the 
other side” becomes increasingly manifest as the plot unfolds (71). Fanny, by con- 
trast, perceives the indelicacy of this (literal and metaphorical) movement across 
the gate and resists it. When the narrative presents her with the possibility and 
temptation of transposing herself, her opposition to transgression highlights the 
extent to which her own trajectory depends on moments of self-translation and is 
complicated by her ability to control and negotiate them. 

It is not highly original to observe that the impasse at the Sotherton gate is a 
dress rehearsal for the much subtler dilemmas facing Fanny during the private 
theatricals at Mansfield Park. The gate clearly shadows forth the far more intricate 
and delicately sketched translations in (and around) Fanny set off by Lovers’ Vows. 
What the translational angle has to offer on this highly familiar episode is a reap- 
praisal of the heroine’s shift from a position outside the circle of the performers 
to her gradual penetration into it. At the beginning, she is merely “a quiet audi- 
tor of the whole,” and as soon as she has the opportunity to read the play, she is 
astonished by its immorality (96). The narrative tempts her to translate herself into 
the space of the performance when Tom Bertram rather ungraciously invites her 
to take the role of the Cottager’s wife. As in the episode of the gate, she refuses, 
and in a passage dense with free indirect speech, the text depicts her as “beyond 
their reach,” a locative phrase that immediately conjures up a process of defensive 
self-translation and transposition (110). Nonetheless, the lure of the “beyond” con- 
tinues to act upon Fanny and, eventually, after agreeing to help with the perfor- 
mance, she finds herself “amongst them” (116). Thus, by way of yet another locative 
expression, the text highlights Fanny’s progressive movement (both physical and 
metaphorical) into the problematic translational space of Lovers’ Vows. This pro- 
cess brings her up to the point of almost reading the part of the Cottager’s wife, 
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just before the production is interrupted by Sir Thomas's theatrical (and perfectly 
stage-managed) return from Antigua. 

Seen against the other characters’ self-transpositions through and into the play’s 
dramatis personae, Fanny’s relocations illustrate how Austen’s novels are struc- 
tured along acts of translation that amount to as many forms of transformation, 
revision, and even transgression of an initial identity. These shifts are of course not 
exclusive to the heroines. In Mansfield Park, for instance, both Edmund and Tom 
Bertram go through a series of relocations of selfhood that ultimately leave them 
in rather different places at the end of the novel. Yet the most revolutionary effects 
of these translational mechanisms generally affect the developing psychologies 
and life narratives of the heroines. It is no random occurrence, therefore, that one 
of Austen’s most submissive female figures (and, aptly, one of the most resistant 
to relocation) should be at the center of some highly significant instances of literal 
and metaphorical translation. 

In the opening of Persuasion, Anne Elliot’s extreme reluctance at the idea of leav- 
ing the family’s ancestral seat at Kellynch Hall, coupled with her resemblance to 
her dead mother, are the crucial traits of her initial identity. Nearer the conclusion, 
she famously discourses on women’s psychological lack of propensity to move 
when she speaks to Captain Harville those well-known words on the difference 
between men and women: “We live at home, quiet, confined, and our feelings prey 
upon us. You [the men] are forced on exertion. You have always a profession, pur- 
suits, business of some sort or other, to take you back into the world immediately, 
and continual occupation and change soon weaken impressions” (Persuasion 155). 
Caught up in a dialectic of stasis and relocation, Anne calls upon a metaphorical 
notion of translation and a lexicon of transformation and recasting, which she 
applies to men, yet which the narrative also polemically appropriates for women 
through its depiction of Anne’s psychological trajectory. On one hand, Anne seems 
debarred from translation of any type. During the emotional crisis following her 
refusal of Captain Wentworth’s proposal, the narrator specifies that “no aid had 
been given in change of place . . . or in any novelty or enlargement of society” (20). 
On the other, however, she begins to evolve through some far from unacrobatic 
and listless departures and eventually gains a stake in the dimensions of “busi- 
ness” and “exertion” that she pointedly ascribes to masculinity in her words to 
Harville. 


The Translatable Heroine as Translator 


Anne Elliot’s case is especially significant because she is the only heroine in Aus- 
ten’s canon who actually performs an act of translation. And this act is all the more 
relevant because it is set in a scene that is both a revealing instance of Austen’s 
microscopic art of the anatomy of feelings and an important turning point in the 
plot. During the concert in the Octagon Room at Bath, Anne becomes enmeshed in 
translation in the context of a carefully orchestrated scene. Unlike Harriet Smith, 
who tells Emma “I hate Italian singing—There is no understanding a word of it” 
(Emma 150), Anne takes up the challenge of music sung in a foreign language. 
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In this fashion, not only does she enable us to see how translation becomes self- 
relocation, but she also sets into high relief her own ability to translate languages 
and mediate between cultures. Indeed, Anne confirms the extent to which these 
two notions of translation (and their identity-making potential) are interconnected 
and interdependent in Austen’s fiction. 

Interestingly, here Austen follows in a well-trodden path for Romantic-period 
women’s fiction, because Anne’s translational efforts are in keeping with other 
contemporary figurations of female characters who are capable of bridging differ- 
ent languages and cultures. In Lady Morgan's The Wild Irish Girl (1806), as the pro- 
tagonist H.M. embarks on the study of Irish Gaelic, the beautiful Glorvina turns 
into his language instructor, acting as his translator of ancient poems in that lan- 
guage. A year later, in Corinne, Madame de Staél creates an outstanding linguistic 
interpreter and cultural mediator: the heroine is a native speaker of Italian and 
English, speaks French with great ease, and interprets and translates Italian lan- 
guage and culture for the British Lord Nelville in Rome. Additionally, her trans- 
lational skills play a decisive role in a more delicate situation, when, in the city of 
Ancona, the brave British aristocrat exerts himself to extinguish a fire and save 
the population; his heroics actually depend on Corinne’s role as his linguistic go- 
between. Another instance of a heroine’s use of foreign languages in negotiations 
with her social environment is offered by Frances Burney’s The Wanderer (1814). 
In the opening of this novel, the heroine Elinor tries to escape incognita from 
Terror-stricken France and is the object of the potentially harmful curiosity of her 
traveling companions on the boat crossing the English Channel at night. As they 
comment on her mysterious linguistic abilities, since she speaks French but also 
understands and speaks a little English, it becomes clear that her strategic use of 
the two languages is keyed to her reluctance to reveal her identity at an extremely 
critical moment in her adventures. 

In Persuasion, Anne's act of translation is not devoid of dangers, either. In chap- 
ter 20, the Kellynch clan, together with Mr. Elliot, who has been recently rein- 
stated in Sir Walter's favor, is to attend a concert in Bath’s Octagon Room. Lady 
Dalrymple and her daughter also patronize the event, and Captain Wentworth 
puts in an appearance, as he slowly reestablishes his contact with Anne. It is in 
this delicately balanced situation that the scheming Mr. Elliot calls upon Anne’s 
translation skills. During an “interval succeeding an Italian song,” Elliot asks his 
cousin to provide the translation of an Italian aria (123-24). The narrator adds that 
the two characters have “a concert bill between them” (124). Thus, Austen focuses 
on the hiatus that makes the work of translation necessary and possible as well as 
on the interconnecting document between source and target participants in the 
exchange—the shared program. As Anne unassumingly states that what she can 
offer is “as nearly the meaning as I can give,” she subscribes to an idea of transla- 
tion as a necessarily incomplete approximation to the deep-seated meaning of the 
original (124). In this brief exchange, therefore, Austen sketches a scenario that 
combines some of the distinctive conditions of the performance of translation: 
communicative separation and conjunction and the contrast between semantic 
plenitude and incompleteness. 
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Aptly, Anne defines translation as an unfinished and an unfinishable project 
that can only satisfy the demand for comprehension by aspiring to get progres- 
sively closer to a reproduction of the original, which, however, can never be entirely 
realized. Mr. Elliot, in turn, answers by shifting the discussion toward a concept 
of translation as an act of “straightening up’”—turning garbled (“inverted, trans- 
posed, curtailed”) foreign sentences into “clear, comprehensible, elegant English” 
(124). Italian is irregular, disorderly, and truncated, whereas English (and Anne’s 
English, at that) is rationally and beautifully clear. If the young man’s words seem 
to convey (albeit wrongly, one suspects) Austen’s resistance to what is foreign, in 
actual fact, they contrast the idea and practice of foreignizing translation to the 
domesticating style upheld by an opportunistically patriotic cad. Thus, this com- 
pressed linguistic comparison also contains hints of Austen’s alertness to national 
character as an intersection of different codes of manners. Mr. Elliot’s villainy is 
even more negatively connoted because of his promotion of a monologic idea of 
Englishness as embedded in language and its semantic and syntactical peculiari- 
ties. The narrator’s presentation of Elliot as a scheming figure counters any notion 
of Englishness he might entertain, let alone embody. By indirectly criticizing his 
self-serving idea of the national character, the text reworks Austen’s notion of 
Englishness as a far from unified and coherent category and of the discourse of 
national character as a contentious dimension of identity making. 

This passage neatly gathers together some of the crucial components of the dis- 
course of translation in Austen’s output, such as the question of literal linguistic 
transposition, the contrast between foreignizing and domesticating tendencies, the 
pitfalls attendant on acts of translation, and the connection between national char- 
acter and the possibility of a translation of self. But this is only one aspect of what 
this episode has to say about translation. As seen above, Austen’s fiction tends to 
superimpose the literal act of translation and its metaphorical projections, espe- 
cially the question of self-translation. The Octagon Room scene is no exception, 
as observations on translation, its style, mechanisms, and problems give way to a 
metaphorical debate about it. In point of fact, Mr. Elliot soon steers the discussion 
toward a consideration of Anne’s modesty with regard to her translating skills 
that effectively amounts to a manipulation and a translation of Anne into his own 
language as well as an attempt to seduce her that is not entirely unsuccessful. All 
of this happens also because Anne has given him ample scope for this reinscrip- 
tion of herself by qualifying her own translating skills and effacing herself in the 
role of the “invisible” translator, in line with her propensity for being “prudent, 
and self-denying” (19). Elliot’s seduction of Anne succeeds insofar as, by the end 
of their téte-a-téte, “Anne was all curiosity” (124). 

Furthermore, as Mr. Elliot describes his cousin in terms of her modesty as a 
translator, the risks of translation become increasingly apparent both to the reader 
and to the heroine. For, in this scene, Austen evokes such dangers as the hijack- 
ing and subsequent manipulation of meanings, the possibility of willful misread- 
ing, and arbitrary reinscription. Even more perilously, Mr. Elliot’s translation of 
Anne acquires ominously limiting and constrictive overtones, as he concludes his 
monopolization of her attention by insinuating that “the name of Anne Elliot... 
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has long had an interesting sound to me” and then significantly adding: “I would 
breathe my wishes that the name might never change” (125). 

The ominous implications of “never change” signal the climax in Austen's com- 
plex literal-metaphorical nexus. The Octagon Room scene shows the translatable 
heroine in her active role as a translator while simultaneously exposing her to the 
danger of being translated (and thus neutralized) by the male antagonist. As the 
man’s belief in the domesticating function of translation and its wider implications 
heave into view, the risks of translation become much more disturbing, for, in this 
perspective, they paradoxically imply a lack of transition and transformation. Mr. 
Elliot wants Anne to stay as she is—enclosed in her existing space, very much “at 
home.” He pursues his plan further by renewing his “attack-through-translation” 
when he applies to her again for a version from the Italian for the benefit of a pos- 
sibly not very accomplished Miss Carteret: “[A] touch on her shoulder obliged 
Anne to turn round.—It came from Mr. Elliot: He begged her pardon, but she must 
be applied to, to explain Italian again. Miss Carteret was very anxious to have a 
general idea of what was next to be sung” (126). This time, his attempt at situating 
Anne and the dangers implicit in his act of translation are evidently damaging, 
because he succeeds in causing the jealousy of Wentworth, who takes his leave of 
Anne “in a reserved yet hurried sort of farewell” (126). 

In this condensed and highly dramatic scene, Austen subtly weaves a delicate 
situation centered on a “translated translator,” one who is lured into another lan- 
guage and then realizes the threat posed by an unprincipled translator such as Mr. 
Elliot. Austen transforms the theoretical pitfalls of translation into a concrete situ- 
ation in a scene that masterfully intertwines translating, misunderstanding, and 
transformation or resistance to change. This episode, therefore, constitutes a tell- 
ing instance of the author's recourse to translational mechanisms to depict physi- 
cal, social, and emotional shifts by contemplating and problematizing both the 
meaningful transformative opportunities afforded by translation and its potential 
for misreading and misinterpretation. 


Austen and Cultural Translation 


In the 1870 “Memoir” of his famous literary aunt, James Edward Austen-Leigh 
reports a remark of the liberal politician Sir James Mackintosh’s remark: “It was 
impossible for a foreigner to understand fully the merit of her works. Madame de 
Staél, to whom he had recommended one of her novels, found no interest in it; and 
in her note to him in reply said it was ‘vulgaire’: and yet, he said, nothing could 
be more true than what he wrote in answer: “There is no book which that word 
would so little suit” (“Memoir” 368). Drawing on an anecdote originally told by 
her banker brother Henry (and possibly untrue), Austen’s biographers regularly 
note how, in November 1813, she declined an invitation to meet the redoubtable 
Swiss intellectual in London. De Staél had borrowed a copy of Pride and Prejudice 
from the publisher Henry Colburn and expressed a wish to meet Miss Austen. The 
latter, however, was reluctant to appear in public as an author and turned down 
the suggestion: “To her truly delicate mind such a display would have given pain 
instead of pleasure” (Austen-Leigh and Austen-Leigh 186). That the meeting never 
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happened was probably a good thing, as it might have led to a rather unpleasant 
encounter between two different personalities and ways of understanding and 
creating fiction. Summed up by the adjective vulgaire, de Staél’s judgment focused 
on Austen’s relative lack of interest in upper-class settings and aristocratic charac- 
ters with refined sensibilities. In the words of Staél’s biographer Maria Fairweather, 
Austen’s writing proved “too close to the narrow and dull English provincial life 
[Staël] had so hated” (Fairweather 419).’* The Englishwoman’s brand of realism was 
not to the taste of the flamboyant intellectual and salonniére haunting the drawing 
rooms of Regency London in exile from Napoleonic Paris. Fairweather accentuates 
further the incompatibility between the formidable cosmopolite and Austen by 
qualifying the latter as “quintessentially English, hidden, reserved, a cool observer 
of the private life, venturing in her incomparable novels no further than she might 
go in her carriage” (419). 

In order to counter Staél’s unacceptable dismissal, J. E. Austen-Leigh calls on 
another French authority: François Guizot—historian, liberal-conservative states- 
man, and author of a monumental study on the development of the English con- 
stitutional monarchy. Austen’s descendant invokes the wisdom of this prestigious 
representative of French culture to prove that her profoundly English art of fic- 
tion could cross national and cultural borders and travel across cultures: “I am 
a great novel reader, but I seldom read German or French novels. The characters 
are too artificial. My delight is to read English novels, particularly those written 
by women. ‘C’est toute une école de morale.’ Miss Austen, Miss Ferrier, &c., form 
a school which in the excellence and profusion of its productions resembles the 
cloud of dramatic poets of the great Athenian age” (“Memoir” 368). Potentially, this 
quotation and its idea of an English fictional école de morale might be read as going 
some way toward recognizing Austen’s literary greatness by highlighting the 
qualities and aims of her realism and encapsulating her works in the hyperbolic 
comparison with Athenian drama. In actual fact, Guizot’s pronouncement also 
casts the novelist as part of a rather indistinct group of authors lumped together 
and dispatched with that quick “&c.” 

Through her nephew's double-edged recourse to foreign voices, Austen loses 
her aura of individuality—that is, that authorial uniqueness that was beginning 
to emerge in the context of what in 1876 Leslie Stephen dubbed a cult of “Austen- 
olatry” (Sutherland, “Invention” 245). In other words, the problem at stake seems 
to be one of perspective. On one hand, it is difficult to get a clear view of Austen 
from a foreign vantage point. On the other, from her English position, all sorts of 
obstacles seem to have stood in the way of her perception of the “abroad” and her 
reception there. 

As this essay has shown, a solution to the impasse of Austen’s translatability 
may lie in viewing her fiction as located at the nexus of interlinguistic translation 
and translation of self and thus within a wider. category called “cultural transla- 
tion.” Through this multifocal perspective, her translatable heroines become vis- 


12 See also Lady Davy’s opinions on the “vulgarity” of Austen’s novels in Park Honan, Jane Austen 


319. In a letter to Sir William Elford of 20 December 1814, Mary Russell Mitford remarked: “The 
want of elegance is almost the only want in Miss Austen.” See Southam, Critical Heritage 1: 55. 
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ible as subjects in transit or identities “in translation.” Moreover, her models of 
collective national character as a stratified, evolutionary context of identity-making 
further enrich her creation of such translatable selves. Anne Elliot's mastery of 
Italian and her ability to turn it into English represent a type of adaptable iden- 
tity that inhabits an intermediate space, in contrast with Mr. Elliot’s clear-cut 
stereotyping of Italian confusion over against English rationality. As eighteenth- 
century notions of a mutable and developing national character inform Austen’s 
Englishness, the latter category no longer constitutes an obstacle to the linguistic 
and cultural transposition of her narratives. In other words, to return to Sir James 
Mackintosh’s opinion, it is not “impossible for a foreigner to understand fully the 
merit of her works” because she supposedly inscribes an authorial endorsement 
of a monolithic, untranslatable Englishness. According to the extended notion of 
translation suggested in this essay, Austen’s novels are “translatable” because they 
repeatedly confront and subsume multiple literal and metaphorical translational 
mechanisms. 

In seeking ways to unpack this nexus of translation, character, and narration, 
this essay has touched on an intricate web of issues that in turn shed light on the 
extent to which Austen’s output self-consciously deals with the implications of 
translation. Persuasion, in particular, reveals Austen’s minute attention to the limits 
of interlinguistic transposition and its constantly frustrated attempt to produce 
another text. Equally crucial is the fact that, since the Italian aria becomes part of 
Anne’s cultural environment and lived experience, the scene offers an instance of 
cultural translation in which the foreign text enters the target culture, necessarily 
and inevitably mutates into a new text, and finally becomes productive within this 
new context. Austen’s textuality thus absorbs and reworks the transformative and 
adaptational procedures that underlie, condition, and complicate the translator’s 
work. 

One major consequence of these considerations is that a study of “Austen and 
translation” implies more than a mere examination of specific foreign-language 
versions or questions about the translatability of her works. For studies of “Austen 
and translation,” the seemingly inexhaustible examinations of foreign-language 
renditions of the author’s novels are not so much a false start as a one-way path 
to predetermined conclusions. Drawing on the tradition of descriptive transla- 
tion studies and the Manipulation School, these analyses have provided crucial 
insights and expanded our knowledge of how Austen has traveled, more or less 
comfortably, across boundaries in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.” At best, 
these approaches cannot take us much beyond the question of adequatio and the 
manifold facets and varying degrees of cultural adaptation. At worst, they reach 
the conclusion that Austen’s fiction is untranslatable. Thus, rather than as an end 
in themselves, their results must be seen as components in the wider constellation 
of issues that cultural translation helps bring into focus. We need to put aside the 
idea that Austen’s works are unjustly misused and misunderstood perfect English 
miniatures that have always been roughly handled by unscrupulous translators. 


13 On these two related orientations in translation studies and their shared empirical and target- 


oriented focus, see Alexandra Assis Rosa. 
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It is precisely at this juncture that cultural translation may be most useful. 
Anthony Pym has recently defined this field as one concerned with “a process 
in which there is no source text and usually no fixed target text. The focus is cul- 
tural processes rather than products. The prime cause of cultural translation is the 
movement of people (subjects) rather than the movement of texts (objects)” (144). 
Through this aptly open-ended encapsulation of a fluctuating disciplinary area, 
Pym zooms in on a fundamental shift. In the perspective of cultural translation, 
attention to the linguistic rendition of an original becomes of secondary impor- 
tance, as source and target texts (the products) lose their primacy. Instead, cultural 
translation centers.on processes; that is, on such phenomena as transits and trans- 
formations. No longer exclusively related to interlinguistic shifts, translation slots 
into a larger set of cultural exchanges and intersections that are simultaneously 
material and metaphorical. Translation is itself translated into a series of multiple 
operations aimed at the delineation of forms of subjectivity keyed to mutable prin- 
ciples of linguistic, cultural, social, and economic identity. 

The issues at the core of cultural translation have an evident bearing on the 
central concerns in this essay. In their perspective, the question of Austen’s cultural 
specificity—her quintessential Englishness—may be seen as part of a dialogic and 
interconnected whole rather than as a hindrance to her translatability. Her novels 
endorse and simultaneously debate translation as part of a richly variegated con- 
text of operations on identity and the subject, as is evident in Persuasion and its 
treatment of the Englishness of the English language, Anne’s identity and status, 
and the pitfalls of translational exchanges. Once again, it is worth recalling that far 
from being perfect textual urns mishandled by translators who can only imper- 
fectly understand and render them, Austen’s novels are fissured and unstable liter- 
ary objects that set in motion some intensely self-conscious engagements with a 
varied array of ideas and acts of translation. Accordingly, as in Pym’s formulation, 
the question of the adequacy of target to source text becomes one more feature 
within a diversified panorama of themes and concerns centered on the textual con- 
struction of subjectivity. Through their subtle engagements with actual and meta- 
phorical forms of translational traffic, Austen’s novels propel us into the midst of 
what Sandra L. Halverson suggestively terms a multifarious “translational arena” 
(321). 

As noted at the beginning of this essay, Austen’s fiction lends itself to an inter- 
pretation based on Benjamin's concept of “translatability”: the fact that certain lit- 
erary works have in themselves the code of a “translational afterlife” (Apter 224). 
In light of cultural translation, the notion of an implicit, selective protocol that 
predisposes texts to cross over into new linguistic and cultural domains usefully 
explains the inbuilt propensity of Austen’s works to translation, transformation, 
and mutability. The metaphorical implications of translation in Austen point to 
the existence of a code of translatability in her novels, one that relates her works 
to some very specific patterns of textual and cultural transformation. As highly 
elaborate sign systems and sites of cultural translation, Austen’s novels incorporate 
the complexities of translating in the form of their translatable heroines and their 
operations of actual or metaphorical transposition—those acts of physical, cul- 
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tural, and linguistic transit that, by “carrying over” objects, ideas, and characters, 
perform the fundamental task of translation. 
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